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England in 1900. The Germans led Chamberlain on and
induced him to make a speech advocating such an alliance, but
when they returned to Germany they gave the proposal a public
and scornful rejection. This may indeed be regarded as a turning-
point in history.

The Japanese Alliance. Repulsed by Germany the govern-
ment turned to Japan, and concluded the Anglo-Japanese treaty
of 1902 by which each country undertook to support the other in
war if attacked by more than one European power. The treaty
enabled Japan two years later to attack Russia, and thus prepared
the way for Japanese aggression in the Far East. But the treaty
was of great value to us at the same time, for it enabled us to
withdraw most of our naval forces fron the Far East and con-
centrate them in the North Sea. Under this treaty Japan entered
the war against Germany in 1914.

The Anglo-French Entente. What followed was even more
important, the Anglo-French treaty of 1904. This famous
treaty did not establish an alliance^ binding either side to fight
in any particular circumstances; it established what was correctly
called an entente cardiale^ or friendly understanding. It was a
settlement of all existing disputes between the two countries in
every part of the world: Siam^ Gambia, Madagascar, Newfound-
land, Morocco, Egypt. It was realized that5 though it was almost
impossible to settle any one of these if taken by itself, it was much
easier to settle them all taken together. The important pair were
Morocco and Egypt. It was agreed that France would support
the position we had acquired in Egypt and thai we would support
the position France was at that time acquiring in Morocco; for
the rule of the native Sultan was breaking down and France was
engaged in adding Morocco by gradual and rather subterranean
steps to her African Empire.

In 1905 the Germans set themselves to test the Entente and
to prove to France that it was of no value. The Kaiser landed,
during a yachting cruise, at Tangier and made a speech declar-
ing that Germany must and would maintain the independence
of Morocco. Immediately afterwards the German government
demanded that the future of Morocco should be made the
subject of an International Conference. This met at Algeciras3
near Gibraltar, in 1906 and ended in a substantial victory for the